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LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH BOOK. 



I. — ABOUT HANDS. 




N ''The Most Ancient and 
Famous History of the Re- 
n owned Prince Arthur, 
King of Britaine," we are 
told that one Beaumains 
"was large, long and broad 
in the shoulders and well 
visaged, and had the fairest 
and the largest hands that 
ever man saw." 

Not to go back to the 
mythical times of Arthur, 
who, for all that I know, may be a branch of the 
same tree as Sidartha, the Hindoo prophet, or Thor, 
the great god of the Northmen, I think that we have 
a right to assume that the qualities of the said Beau- 
mains, one of the shining lights of King Arthur's 
court, fairly represent the taste of the day when the 
" Mort d' Arthur ," one of the first books ever 
printed in England, was compiled, that is to say, 
about the year 1470. I think, then, that we may 
fairly assume that in the opinion of Sir I'homas 
Malony, the compiler, and probably in that of the 
public for which he was catering, large hands were in 
1470 considered in England to be a beauty. 

If my fair readers do not consider this terrible 
and archaic opinion to be thus fully demonstrated I 
shall be forced to appeal to the pictures of Da 
Vinci, Titian and all the great Venetian masters, to 
the work of Michael Angelo and Raphael and all 
the noted Italians and even to the great, vigorous 
nudes of Rubens, who, in point of time, is quite a 
modern. 

All these great men, who led and represented 



the taste of Europe, painted large hands, I regret to 
be obliged to say very large hands. I suspect there 
is no kid glove made to-day which the hand of the 
" Fornarina " or of the " Sistine Madonna " would 
not split into ribands. Any lady who will take the 
trouble to turn over a portfolio of photographs from 
the pictures of the great masters may easily verify 
these assertions for herself. 

Not only did these painters make all their 
hands large, but I may add that they made them all 
very nearly of the same type. The palm, especially, 
was broad and solid. The ball of the thumb and 
the outer edge of the palm, that is to say, those 
muscles which move the thumb and the little finger 
in grasping an object, were always indicated with 
good full curves. The fingers were all long, very . 
large at the base, but, on the contrary, very small at 
the tips, with the nails quite minute and delicate. 
The thumb was of good length, but not thicker than 
the fingers. 

Titian's hands are always very beautiful and 
attractive and combine an appearance of superb 
vitality with an air of never having been put to any 
serious use ; and what more can you ask of a hand 
than to express these two qualities — elegance and 
health ? 

I do not suppose that the hands I have been 
describing were the universal type in their day, but 
I think I could bring good historical reasons to 
show why they should be much more usual then 
than now. In those times when a man offered you 
his heart and hand the latter member was no insig- 
nificant part of the business. Men used their 
hands. 
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Nowadays, when a Japanese prince with a 
swing of his two-handed sword divides an JEnglish 
gentleman into . two portions, beginning with the 
crown of his hat and ending at his upper waistcoat 
button, setting aside the moral aspect of the affair, 
we are all greatly astonished at the vigor of the noble 
swordsman's blow. But from the days of Richard 
the Lion-hearted to those of Benvenuto Cellini 
Europe was full of titled gentlemen who would, if 
you will kindly forgive me the horrid expression, 
have made no bones of such a feat, -commencing, 
moreover, with a good stout iron headpiece. 

It was the blood and vigor of such men, 
softened by the voluptuous ease of elegant and idle 
women, that produced those Italian hands, beautiful 
in. their way as the paws of a tigress are in hers. 
If any male reader desires to form an idea of the 
society of that age I advise him to read " Les 
Medicis." I do not, however, recommend the book 
for family reading. 

Before we have done with the old painters I 
would like to tell you, if you have never been in 
Madrid, that there is in the great Prado Museum a 
portrait of a noble lady by Rembrandt, which is, by 
the way, not at all Rembrandtesque, noticeable for 
the richness of the golden hair, and wherein the 
lovely hands are very minutely and carefully 
painted, so carefully that the artist has drawn a thin 
blue-black line at the extreme edge of each rosy 
fingernail. Other times, other manners ! 

I am not sure when the decadence of painters' 
hands first began; I think very likely with Vandyck. 
If you do not count some of the early Dutch real- 
ists, he was certainly the first artist of note who 
painted thin and feeble hands. It is said that in 
this respect he copied himself, and his own portrait 
has hands evidently originally fine, but pale with ill 
health and emaciated by the excesses of which he is 
accused. 

When did the taste for small hands begin ? I 
have a fancy that it is very modern. I do not think 
it goes back even to the days of Queen Anne. You 
do not find them in Gainsborough's portraits nor in 
Hogarth's pictures. As for poor, dear, deaf old Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he went so far in his awestruck 
pursuit of " the grand style " that he not only made 
his hands big, but he gave their taper fingers a 
singularly bloated and boneless appearance very 
comical to see. 

Howbeit, you "cannot to-day open an English or 
French romance but you surely find in it a heroine 
with little hands. The French novelists even 
occasionally bestow baby hands on their historical 
characters, and we see all those wicked and charm- 
ing duchesses, from the time of Fraricis I. to that 
of Louis XIV., so drawn, whereas anyone who is 
familiar with old French historical portraits, — and 



very accurate portraits they are, as: is. easily seen 
when it happens that several different artists have 
essayed the same subject, — may see that these 
famous ladies had hands of goodly proportions. 

Where in the world did thi^ modern crop of 
little hands spring from? The reason of our ad- 
miration for them is, of course, very evident. We 
suppose that this dwarfing of the hands is a conse- 
quence of their doing no work ; that, in fact, it testi- 
fies to generations of idleness and, therefore, of 
aristocratic habits, just as Mr.. Darwin had the idea 
that our ears had shrunk up from some original 
large and pointed type, in consequence of our 
gradually, during the course of ages, omitting to 
shake them, a subject on which much may be said 
on both sides of the question. For instance, it is 
my misfortune to have noticed that our cousins, the 
apes, have, as a rule, rather smaller and more deli- 
cate ears than our own, a matter which, indeed, I 
confess to be no business of mine. I have also rea- 
son to believe that in America, which is eminently 
the country of small hands, the grandmothers for 
many generations have had a great deal of work to 
do with theirs, so much, poor dears, that they have 
pretty well worn off and consumed that delicate 
padding of fat which was perhaps designed to make 
them beautiful, and which is the only unvarying 
evidence of successive generations of health com- 
bined with easy idleness. 

I think myself that the size of the hand. is a 
mere matter of race. The conquerors of old and 
"mighty men of their hands " have given place to a 
new generation and a new blood. Steam, the great 
revolutionizer, has just now put the small-handed 
races on the top of the wheel, and so little hands 
are to be the modern fashion. 

Be that as it may, to the philosophical mind, 
or to the artistic one, which is about the same thing, 
a top small hand is as much a deformity as a too 
small eye or nose. A woman with a nose an inch 
long or an eye the size of a pea would certainly be 
a very painful object. What right have we, then, to 
admire a hand, or for that matter a foot, either, no 
bigger than those of a six-year-old child ? 

It is very interesting to notice the types of the 
hands of the different races. The Greek and 
Italian hands of to-day are still, generally speaking, 
rather large and well formed. Among the Italians 
you will still find countless examples of those very 
hands that the old painters loved to render. Among 
us I don't think you will find one such in a thou- 
sand, but if you go farther west I fancy you will see 
many more of them. 

The blonde type of the English have noticeably 
well-formed handSj not usually small, and to some 
extent their German cousins share the same beauty, 
a puzzling fact, rather, because when you go farther 
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north you come upon bony, coarse, and ill-made 
hands, often quite destitute of fat. Why should the 
Saxons, who were laborers for generations, have 
handsome hands and the Northmen, equally blonde 
and nearly related to them, have ugly ones ? 

The French, who are not a race but a con- 
glomeration of races, present half a dozen different 
types, from the Norman to the Marseillais. The 
hands of all of them have a tendency to be firm 
and rather well shaped, increasing in beauty as you 
go south. Among the northern peasants, however, 
you sometimes find paws which suggest the gorilla^ 
developing in old age into claws like those of a 
parrot. As you go farther south you find the 
Spaniards with decidedly short and thick hands, at 
least where there is any trace of Moorish blood, but 
they are always well shaped, however fleshy. 

If you cross over to the Arab countries you 
always find fine hands. Mr. E. W. Lane says of 
the Cairo Arabs, with whom he lived for many 
years, that the hand is always well formed. I can 
answer for the Barbary tribes from my own observa- 
tion. Among them every woman has a beautiful 
hand, and this hand has the advantage over those 
of some of her blonde cousins of being always 
clothed with a skin which is like satin. 

The Chinese, judging from the men, have par- 
ticularly well-formed hands. I have seen hands of 
some of the younger of them that any woman might 
covet for their perfect form and texture and the 
finish of the nails. The Japanese hand is very 
small, narrow, and inclined to be bony, but always 
well proportioned, and in the women sometimes 
very handsome. The typical Hindoos, so far as I 
know them, have small, slender and weak-looking 
hands. I will only add to these national types that 
the hands of the ancient Egyptians seem to have been 
not small, and especially rather long, while those of 
the Assyrians were represented as enormously large, 
muscular, and of a generally monstrous appearance. 



The hands that we see in the very early Greek 
sculpture are very large but finely formed. 

I said above that I believed the development 
of the hand to be a matter of race. It would be 
more exact to say that it depends largely on the 
manner in which a race is fed. Any part of our 
frame is developed by use, provided that our nu- 
trition is proportioned to the demands we make 
upon it. A hand well exercised becomes firm and 
full, but only on condition that the man is well fed. 
If he is underfed nature will economize her material 
and apply it only where it is most imperatively 
needed. She will pile it upon the knuckles, because 
this is where the strain comes. She will knot and 
strengthen the sinews and thicken the finger ends 
and enlarge the thumbs, but not one grain of orna- 
mental padding will she allow to round the angular 
forms or conceal her clumsy repairs. Notice the 
hands of the half-starved old woman who scrubs 
your paint, and compare them with those of your 
butcher, who swings his cleaver from morning to 
night and grows fat on it, and you will see at once 
just what I mean. One is well fed and the other is 
not. 

So with races. On the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, where living has been easy for thousands 
of years, requiring only a healthful amount of labor, 
such a thing as a scrawny young hand was never 
indigenous. Nothing but disease or old age, the 
worst disease of all, could ever produce it. 

On the other hand, when a race of men is 
actually starved from generation to generation, 
poor nature cannot even afford to make the needed 
repairs, and the hands, the feet, the whole body, 
dwindle and dwarf themselves to the smallest pos- 
sible volume, the last expression of a poverty of 
vital force. Look at the poor Hindoo, with his 
ape-like hands, whose whole life is one long fatigue, 
whose only hope and prayer are for some endless 
Nirvana — rest, nothing but rest. 

A Landscape Painter. 




